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exists no tradition in the region. Its form is the frustum of a cone, 
whose base is about seventy-five feet in diameter, and top about fifty, and 
its height thirty or forty feet. It stands on the alluvial river-bottom, and 
was doubtless built of the same material, although all signs of excavation 
for this purpose have been entirely obliterated by subsequent deposition. 
On digging into this pile, nothing was found which could throw any light 
on its history. 

Prof. G. C. Swallow remarked that Hon. Godfrey Lesceur, grandson 
of the first Spanish commandant at North Madrid, Mexico, says the old 
Indians had a curious tradition respecting the mound builders. They said : 
" We did not build the mounds, we came to this (Mississippi) valley from 
the northwest. Here we found a quiet, peaceable people cultivating 
the soil and living in communities, and having mounds for the Great 
Spirit and burial. They begged us to leave them, as there was eountry 
to the northeast. "We went, but found the country poorer, and after a 
time returned and drove out the mound builders, who went to the south- 
west. We burnt their wigwams and possessed the country." He re- 
marked that no warlike implements had been found with the real mound 
builders, and there is ample evidence that their temples were destroyed 
by fire; at least those in North Madrid, Mexico, as remains of the 
charred wood- work still exist in the mounds. 



Ancient Rock Inscriptions in Ohio. — By Col. C. Whittlesey. 

Several diagrams were presented to the section representing 
rock sculptures in Ohio, that are presumed to be ancient and to 
have some significance. The largest is a tracing made by Dr. J. 
H. Salisbury, of Cleveland, with the assistance of Mrs. Salisbury, 
from a mural face of conglomerate, near the famous " Black 
Hand " in Licking County, O. Once there was a space of ten or 
twelve feet in height, by fifty or sixty feet in length, covered bj^ 
these inscriptions. Most of them have been obliterated by the re- 
cent white settlers. 

In 1861, Dr. Salisbury took copies from a space about eight by 
fifteen .feet, by laying a piece of coarse muslin over them, and 
tracing such as remain uninjured, life-size, on the cloth. In this 
space there are found to be twenty-three characters, most of which 
are the arrow-head or bird-track character. These are all cut on 
the edge of the strata, presenting a face nearly vertical, but a 
little shelving outward, so as to be sheltered by the weather. 

Another copy of the remnants of similar inscriptions was taken 
by Col. Whittlesey and Mr. J. B. Comstock, in 1869, from the 
"Turkey Foot Rock," at the rapids of the Maumee, near Perrys- 
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burg. These are on a Hock of limestone, and in the course of the 
twenty-five past years have been nearly destroyed by the hand 
of man. What is left was taken by a tracing of the size of nature. 

On the surface of a quarry of grindstone grit at Independence, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, a large inscribed surface was uncovered 
in 1854. Mr. B. Wood, Deacon Bicknell, and other citizens of 
Independence, secured a block about six feet by four, and built it 
into the north wall of a stone church they were then building. Col. 
Whittlesey presented a reduced sketch, one-fourth size of nature, 
taken by Dr. Salisbury and Dr. J. M. Lewis, in 1869, which was 
made perfect by the assistance of a photographer. Some of the 
figures sculptured on this slab are cut an inch to an inch and a 
half in the rock, and they were covered by soil a foot to eighteen 
inches in thickness, on which large trees were growing. Like all 
of the others they were made by a sharp-pointed tool like a pick, 
but as yet no such tool has been found among the relics of the 
mound-builders or of the Indians. The figures are very curious. 
Among them is something like a trident, or fish-spear, a serpent, 
a human hand, and a number of track-like figures, which the peo- 
ple call buffalo-tracks, but Dr. Salisbury regards as a closer repre- 
sentation of a human foot covered by a shoe-pack or moccasin. 
Another figure somewhat resembles the section of a bell with its 
clapper. 

Near the west line of Belmont County, Ohio, Mr. James W. 
Ward, then of Cincinnati, now of New York, in 1859, took a sketch 
of two large isolated sandstone rocks, on which are groups of 
figures similar to those already noticed. Here are the bird-track 
characters, the serpent, the moccasin or buffalo-tracks, and some 
anomalous figures. These are plainly cut, with a pick, into the 
surface of the rock, which, like the Independence stone, is sub- 
stantially imperishable. Here we have also the representation of 
the human foot, and the foot of a bear. Another figure, which 
appears to be the foot of some animal with four cluhrpy toes, 
Professor Cope thinks may be the foretrack of a Menopome. One 
peculiarity of these sculptured human feet is, a monstrously en- 
larged great-toe joint, even greater than is produced by the modern 
process of shoe-pinching. This has been observed in other ancient 
carvings of the human foot upon the rocks near St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. These feet range in size from seven to fifteen inches in 
length. Of all these representations, the bear's foot is closest to 
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nature. The bird-track, so called, presents six varieties, none of 
which are anatomically correct. The human hand is more perfect 
than the foot. 

Dr. Salisbury finds, on comparison of these symbolical figures 
with the Oriental sign-writing, or hieroglyphical alphabets, that 
there are many characters in common. Some 800 years before 
Christ, the Chinese had a bird-track character in their syllable 
alphabet. The serpent is a symbol so common among the early 
nations, and has a significance so various, that very little use can 
be made of it in the comparison. 

These inscriptions differ materially from those made by the 
modern red man. He is unable to read that class of them which 
appears to be ancient. 

Lieut. Whipple has mentioned in the "Government Report on 
the Pacific Rail Road Surveys," an instance of the bird-track 
character inscribed upon the rocks of Arizona. Professor Kerr, 
of North Carolina, states that he has noticed similar characters 
cut in the rocks of one of the passes of the Black Mountains, at 
the head of the Tennessee river. 

These facts indicate wide-spread universality in the use of this 
style of inscription, and it indicates something higher than the 
present symbolical, or picture writing of the North American 
Indians. 

Professor W. C. Kerb said it may be a matter of some interest in 
this connection to state that on a recent tour among the mountains of 
North Carolina, I found, at the foot of the Black Mountain, at an elevation 
of some 2800 feet, in a gap which was doubtless traversed by an Indian 
trail, a slab of chloritic rock, about six feet by three and a half, which is 
covered all over with carvings, representing the tracks of the animals 
which formerly inhabited the region. Among these I took note of the 
following : the bear (one track being larger than any specimen known to 
the modern hunter), buffalo, elk, deer, panther, wolf, fox, rabbit, turkey 
and snake. There is a second slab of smaller size, at a little distance, 
with similar markings. These foot-prints are very distinct, and readily 
identified, although, doubtless, the lines are not so sharp as when first cut. 

Professor Cope remarked that one of the representations on the dia- 
gram had a close resemblance to the hind foot of the Menopoma or 
water-dog. He also remarked that what had been regarded by some 
archeologists as a representation of the head of the mammoth, found in 
Central America, and which had been brought forward as proof of the 
contemporaneous existence of man and that now extinct animal, was in 
fact but a rude figure of a human head. 
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Colonel Whittlesey stated that the representations of Central Ameri- 
can sculptures that he had seen were unquestionably elephantine in their 
character, and could not be tortured into an outline of anything human. 
He could not say, however, how true to the originals the copies were. 

Western Coal Measures and Indiana Coal. — Br Professor 
E. T. Cox.. 

The study which I have given to the geology of the West, has 
led me to conclude that the Carboniferous rocks embracing the 
coal beds, both of the Appalachian and Western coal fields, were 
formed in two great depressions that gave rise to large inland 
seas. These seas communicated on the south and west with the 
ocean, which then extended far up the Mississippi valley and cov- 
ered most of the southern states as far north as the thirty-fifth 
parallel. 

A high ridge or plateau of Silurian rocks, capped in places 
with the Devonian, and lying in a northeasterly direction across 
the states of Tennessee and Kentucky, and along the western bor- 
der of Ohio and the eastern border of Indiana, separated these 
two seas from each other, and spreading out over the northern por- 
tion of the two latter states, extended into Pennsylvania on the 
east, and Illinois and Iowa on the west, forming an almost unbroken 
chain along their northern shores. 

In these seas were formed the Sub-carboniferous rocks, and, as 
the water became shallow from the accumulated sedementary ma- 
terial that went to build them up, a barrier was formed, which 
shut out the ocean and cut off the source of salt water supply. 
Facilitated, also, by the drainage from a large surface area, the 
waters of these seas became less and less brackish, and the condi- 
tions necessary for the accumulation of the coal vegetation were, 
in this way, brought about so gradually that many marine forms 
of life continued to exist and by degrees accommodated them- 
selves to the new condition of things. 

That marine forms of life are brought to adapt themselves to 
fresh water habitudes, under favorable conditions, has been shown 
by the researches of Dr. William Stimpson, who found by deep 
dredgings in Lake Michigan, species of marine Crustacea in great 
abundance ; and similar discoveries had previously been made of 
marine forms of life by dredging in the large fresh water lakes of 
Europe. 
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